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ABSTRACT 

In order to assist states in developing model 
programs, this report examines the common characteristics and 
strengths of a number of state programs that coordinate social 
services for at-risk students and their families. After discussing 
the characteristics of at-risk children and their families, the 
report presents a comprehensive and collaborative model involving the 
family, the schools, community-based service agencies, community 
leaders, state human service agencies, and state leaders which can 
result in a more efficient and effective service delivery mechanism. 
Programs based on such a model should stress local empowerment and 
flexibility, pareiital involvement, and adequate budgets, and should 
emphasize evaluation and accountability. This social service 
coordination model can easily be tied into the goals of President 
Bush's America 2000 initiative, which sets specific goals for 
educational achievement by the year 2000. An appendix provides a 
brief outline of 20 state coordination programs. The outlines include 
the name and telephone number of a contact person i or each program. 
Contains 54 references. (MDM) 
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INTRODDCTICW 

Children in America today bring many problems with them as they enter tha 
achoolhouae door. Some suffer from lack of health care, hunger, drug abuse, 
parental abuse, and mental health problems just to name a few* 

We can no longer expect the schools to act alone as both the social 
service provider and educator. Schools need the assistance and collaboration 
of agency service providers in the community and from the state. Through a 
collabor?*tive effort, we can begin to assure that all children come to school 
prepared to learn and those children and their families most at-risk receive 
the services necessary to maintain or achieve self-sufficiency. 

The NCLG At-Risk Subcommittee met in August of 1991 and decided to focus 
its efforts on recent developments by various states to implement a system of 
coordinated social services to students in school and to their families. This 
report examines the common characteristics and strengths of these programs in 
the hope that other states may begin or add to their proposals. By 
holistically addressing the needs of the at-risk student using the services of 
the community, the school will benefit and be able to concentrate on its main 
mission — to educate. 

The problems of many of our children and families are magnified by the 
changing society. Technological advances have created an age of instant 
data-exchange. The industrial era has been replaced by the information age, 
and with it a fast-growing service industry is replacing a manufacturing 
society past generations enjoyed. 

The decrease of unskilled labor jobs often means increased unemployiiient 
for those who choose not to finish high school. In 1990 and beyond, three out 
of every four jobs will require education or technical training beyond high 
school. By the year 2000, new jobs will require a work force whose median 
level of education is 13.5 years. The Hudson Institute's "Workforce 2000" 
report warns that "unless work force basic skills are raised substantially and 
cjuickly we shall have more joblessness among the least skilled, accompanied by 
a chronic shortage of workers with advanced skills." 

As the 2lBt century approaches, human capital will become as critical an 
asset to business survival as plant, equipment or financial capital is now. 
The development of this human capital also becomes vital to the survival of 
our families, communities, and this nation's democracy. 

Who represents this human capital of the future and what is their status? 
Children who attend fourth grade in the 1991-92 school year will graduate from 
high school in the year 2000. The children who follow will make up our work 
force in the 21st century. Unfortunately, the status of children in the 90s 
is not good. 

* Nearly 25 percent of children under six live in poverty. In fact, 
children under six are more likely to be poor than any other age 
group. (National Center for Children in Poverty, 1990) 
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Everyday in America: 

2,7 56 teens become pregnant; 
1,340 babies are bcrn to teen mothers; 
2,754 babies are born out of wedlock; and 
2,685 babies are born into poverty. 
(Children's Defense Fund, 1991) 

If a child is born to a single mother, chances are one in two that 
she or he will live in poverty. Further, if a teen happens to be a 
parent, chances are 70 percent that she or he will live in poverty. 
(Children's Defense Fund, 1990) 

Due to the abuse of alcohol by their mothers, every year about 40,000 
children are born with alcohol-related birth defects, such as 
attention disorders, hyperactivity, speech-language disorders and the 
most serious disorder, fetal alcohol syndrome. (Lucille Newman, 
Education Commission of the States, 1990.) 

In 1990, there was a reported abuse or neglect of a v?hild every 13 
seconds. (Children's Defense Fund, 1991) 

An average of more than three children a day died from child 
maltreatment from 1987 to 1990. An estimated 1,211 children died 
from abuse or neglect in 1990. (Children's Defense Fund, 1991) 

Every year, as many as 2 million American children — 100,000 every 
night experience homelessness. (Children's Defense Fund, 1991) 

In the U.S-, between 9 million and 12 million American children have 
no health insurance. (Children's Defense Fund, 1990) 

An estimated two--thirds of the three million American children with 
serious emotional disturbances do not get the help they need. 
(Children's Defense Fund, 1991) 

Almost 1.8 million teen-agers were the victims of violent crimes in 
1988. (Children's Defense Fund, 1991) 

Homicide is the second leading cause of death among adolescents and 
young people ages 15 to 24. Motor vehicle accidents are the leading 
cause, and suicides are third. (Children's Defense Fund, 1991) 

The dropout rate is equally alarming. Everyday, 1,512 youngsters 
drop out of school. (Children's Defense Fund, 1990) 

Of those who stay in school, studies show half graduate without 
reading, math and science skills that would allow them to perform 
moderately complex tasks, such as summarizing a newspaper editorial 
or calculating decimals. (Children's Defense Fund, 1990) 



We cannot afford to lose any more children from our schools. Every child 
who is at risk of dropping out before achieving at least a high school diploma 
robs society of an enlightened, productive citizen. The dropout also is T^ore 
likely to burden society through increased welfare costs, and/or the cost of 
crime and incarceration. And too often the dropout establiahes a pattern to 
be followed by his or her own children. 
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AT-RISK DEFINED 

For conaiatency purposea, this briefing will use the same definition for 
"At-Riak Youth" as the 1991 National Conference of Lieutenant GovernorB (NCLG) 
Innovations In Education report. The term "At-Riek Youth" refers to (1) a 
student with an academic and/or school related behavioral problem that might 
cause him or her to drop out of school, and/or (2) a student with personal, 
family, peer, or environmental problems that endanger his or her physical, 
emotional or mental health. Certain conditions or predictors indicate 
students who have greater potential to be "at-risk" than others. The list 
that follows is broken down into three categories and is an aggregate of the 
factors used by the states. 

Family Related Conditions: 

1) Students whose parents are divorced or separated. 

2) Students whose parent (s) abuse alcohol or other drugs. 

3) Students who have only one parent. 

4) Students who have r.een-age parent (s). 

5) Students v;ho have suffered a death in the family. 

6) Students who live in dysfunctional homes in which activities are not 
supervised and have fewer study aids and opportunities for non-school 
learning. 

7) Students whose parent (s) are illiterate. 

8) Students whose parent (s) are mobile. 

9) Students who are physically, sexually or psychologically abused by 
their parents. 

Social-Economic Conditions: 

1) Students who have a different cultural background. 

2) Students who have a different racial or ethnic background. 

3) Students who have a different religious background. 

4) Students who come from a different geographic location. 

5) Students who live in poverty. 

6) Students who live as migrants. 

Student/Self Conditions: 

1) Students who have chronic absenteeism, truancy or behavior problems. 

2) Students who have health problems. 

3) Students who perform poorly in their studies. 

4) Students who have become involved in the court system. 

5) Students who possess high levels of giftedness or creativity. 

6) Students who are challenged by physical or mental disabilities. 

7) Students who lack social competence or interaction skills. 

8) Students with limited English language skills. 

9) Students with low self-esteem, who have attempted suicide or use 
alcohol or other drugs. 

10) Students who lack social/emotional maturity. 

11) Students who become pregnant. 

12) Students who have time-consuming jobs. 



School districts across the country have implemented many different types 
of programs to address the educational needs of the "at-risk" student. The 
various strategies h&ve kept the onus on the school and its prof esoionals. 
Charles Bruner, in his April 1991 publication, Thinking Ccllaboratively , 
states that "strategies focusing upon individual students in those schoola may 
occasionally succeed in improving an individual student's educational 
performance and even economic outlook, but community-wide strategies are 
necessary if most students are to escape pervasive environmental risks.* 

THE MODEL 

At-risk students bring a diversity of problems to school that prevent them 
from learning to their full potential. By developing a comprehensive and 
collaborative model involving the f2unily, the schools, community-based service 
agencies, other community leaders, state human service agencies, and state 
leaders, a more efficient and effective service delivery mechani.im can 
result. To assist states in developing their own models, a summary of 
existing programs broken into five key areas follows. 

The five areas are: 1) Overall Structure 2) Program Characteristics 
3) Budget 4) Implementation 5) Evaluation. 

I. Overall Structure 

A. State Interagency Overflight - To ensure fall participation by all 
state agencies involved, each state formed a collsOoorative 
interagency oversight board led by the Governor or Lt. Governor and 
composed of the cabinet level human service and education directors. 
Some states included legislative leaders. The major reflponsibilities 
of this oversight board involved: 

1. Overseeing state agency involvement with local communities; 

2. Eliminating bureaucratic barriers; and 
3* Developing creative funding mechanisms. 

B. Local Community CollsLborative Councils - Each local community 
involved created a council responsible for ensuring effective 
implementation of the program to the students in the schools and 
their families. The size of the local council varied, but membership 
commonly included representatives from the tfchools, parents of 
students, community based service organizations, businesses, 
churches, local political leaders and other community leaders. The 
major responsibilities of the council included: 

? . Overseeing implementation of the progrciim; 

2* AsB;>ssing the needs of the students and family and identifying 
and improving services to meet those needs; 

3. Recruiting and promoting collaboration of community-based 
service organizations and encouraging collaboration aunong them; 

4. Working with state agencies to make their services more 
effective; and 

5* Hiring staff to implement policies and procedures. 



II. Program Characteriatica 



Local Empowerment and Flexibility - To ensure auccesB of this initiative, 
Btatea promote local ownership and flexibility. Local communities must 
take control of their response to the issues, concerns and problems of 
the students in school and their families. To accomplish this challenge, 
states have created a flexible framework which promotes collaboration 
between the state agenciea and local community leaders. The leaders from 
the schools and community service agencies must initiate the 
collaboration process by bringing together the organizations that c* n 
make a difference. They must address the needs of the students and their 
families and develop ways those needs can be met by local resources and 
agencies and/or state agencies. The states change their role from 
inflexible, "here we are, come to us," to more of a supportive, ♦'how can 
we be more effective in your community" role. It is up to the 
creativeness of the local community though, to develop the mechanisms 
that will translate into all students coming to school prepared to learn. 

Parental Involvement - Study after study concludes that a strong and 
direct correlation exists between parental involvement and student 
success. When parents are involved in positive ways, schools improve, 
and children do better. States have incorporated this concept into their 
social service coordination models. Parents can be active participants 
in three ways. 

1) Parents are a key representative member of the Local Community 
collaborative Council. In this role, parents will assist in the 
development of program characteristics that ensure accessibility ease 
and provision of services that matter most. 

2) Parents can be active users of the wide range of services that will 
be offered in the models. By parents taking advantage of these 
services, especially with their school-age children, a positive, 
caring message is sent to the children which translates into a more 
successful student. 

3) Parents can play an active role in developing programs to assist 
other parents or volunteering in schools. Through the development of 
support groups, parents can give direction to the local council on 
the needs of parents and their children. 

The September, 1991 issue of THE ERIC Review from the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, summarizes the 
role of parents and education. "Parent involvement is not an educational 
panacea... parents. * .have to raise their children, who are more than ever 
on their own. To achieve better school systems, we have to re-create 
families and communities that are now seriously disorganized, in new 
forms that the changing times demand and for all social classes. 
Schools, in turn, have to become flexible enough to restructure and 
innovative and change old models and practices long proved 
ineffective-even if this means radical change in governance, curriculum, 
and professional training. Parental involvement is a tool for these 
changes because it is a mechanism that links society, schools, and homes." 
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Famj-ty F ocused - One of the key areas statea highlighted aa needing 
change was the current fragmented system of service delivery, both at the 
state and local level. In many cases, the same family must travel to 
several different agencies in different areas of the community to receive 
the services they need. This in itself is a barrier. States have 
developed different methods to change the fragmented system to one that 
focuses on the needs of the family. This includes repositioning staff to 
places of convenience for the family; or taking it a step further and 
locating many services in one location resulting in a "one-stop shopping 
center." A third method is increased coordination through effective case 
management performed by an individual located in one agency or by an 
interagency team from several agencies. 

Atelia Melaville and Martin Blank developed the following five elements 
to ensure high quality comprehensive service delivery. (The five are 
explained in greater detail in their 1991 publication What It Takes: 
Structuring Interagency Partnerships to Connect Children and Familieg 
with Comprehensive Services . ) 

1) Ensuring a wide array of prevention, treatment, and support services 
to sufficiently respond and effectively neutralize risk factors that 
can lead to negative actions; 

2) Developing techniques that ensure children and families actually 
receive the services they need such as one-stop shopping or improved 
case-mangagement ; 

3) Focusing on the whole family instead of only the child in school or 
just the parent(8). 

4) Empowering children and families by giving them considerable voice in 
identifying and planning how best to meet their own needs; and 

5) Determining the effectiveness of the services by measuring the impact 
on the lives of the children and family and not just marking how many 
people are seen by the various agencies. 

Through these various measures, states hope to produce easily accessible 
and effective services for the whole family. 

Collaboration - The issue of growing demands for services at a time when 
resources are scarce continue to force states into making one of two 
difficult decisions: service cutbacks or increasing revenue. States look 
to collaboration as the third option, maintaining or increasing service 
levels at a decreased or level cost. 

Collaboration involves bringing together different organizations and 
their resources to reach agreed upon goals. Collaboration requires 
communication, maturity, trust and a shared vision that can lead to local 
community empowerment and involvement by diverse constituencies. 

Many factors have contributed to the current system of fragmented 
services, turf battles and wall building among state and local service 
agencies. Two of the most common reasons identified by the states were 
categorical funding and lack of ability to share client-specific 
infoxrmation. 
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Another atep necessary for collaboration to take hold <a ^ , . 
professionals and ad^inis.:ratorB involved in service d«i. "^ 
explains collaboration with the following criteria: 

d^r^ct'Lnr'^''"' * °^ 

2) Sharing responsibility for obtaining those goals; and 

' r^bo^rS::"^ " ^^'"^^ -^"^ -P-iee of each 

The end result of successful collaboration among agencies is a mar. 
effective and efficient system of service delivery^o f'ilLs 

mentioned are listed below: Bervices most frequently 

1) Health Care 

2) Mental Health 

3) Child Protection 

4) Drug and Alcohol Abuse Prevention 

5) Domestic Violence Intervention 

6) Nutrition 

7) Adult Literacy 

8) Job Training 

9) Early Intervention 

10) Recreation 



Important, but BtatcB emphasized the imoortanc. if rt»„I, 

activltlee. The chilare„., Uefen.e ^T l^the 989 liSicaticT"""" 

ft Vleloh for America'. rut„r., > n ».,nH. fj",°"jat' 

o-rr-h^r.:^'" =.uarer;r:"er°:::j^ ^-nr 



III. Budget 



As mentioned earlier, current funding techniques have artH«H ^v, 
problems of inefficient and fragmented servi^ deUverv . 

fPhT^r:^-—^ 

the agreements had to be made among the state agencies! 
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other atatefl appropriated one time trust funds and used the intereat aa 
the source of revenue to begin building their models* Some states were 
able to prioritize new funding to start up their models, and still 
others developed their programs as a public/private venture receiving 
funds from businesses or foundations to test a limited number of pilot 
aitea* 

Aa these social service coordination models institutionalize their 
collaborative efforts and begin implementing prevention techniques, cost 
savings may result. With local communities taking charge of their 
residents' needs, states look forward to gathering specific information 
which will lead toward more accurate prioritization of service needs. 



IV. Impleiaentation 

The implementation of the social service coordination models varied by 
state. Some states implemented a full program with legislative 
authority, others are piloting a smaller scale without legislation. 
Appendix A shows the various implementation strategies used by the 
different states and their contact people. Although most of the 
programs are new, enough states have undertaken this initiative to act 
as a resource for other states interested in pursuing a social services 
coordination . 



V. Kvaluation and Accountability 

The states developed different goal statements in creating their social 
services coordination model including an emphasis on self-sufficiency, 
ensuring all children come to school prepared to learn, the belief in 
the strength and abilities of families to survive. 

All of them come back to a common thread of strengthening the family. 
By improving the well-being of the family, many of our social ilia will 
begin to recede including the problems of our at-risk children. 

All state programs developing the social service coordination initiative 
atreased the importance of evaluation and accountability. Aa statea 
boldly venture into this new area of collaboration of social services to 
the children in schools and their families, they will want to ensure 
only effective measures are kept. Just as the private sector "market 
tests" new products, states also must ask whether the family well-being 
ia increasing and whether there is a measurable improvement of at-risk 
students and other indicators. 



AMERICA 2000 

Stating that "There will be no renaissance without revolution, ... We mi 
transform America's schools." President George Bush on April 18, 1991, 
launched the American 2000 initiative. 

AMERICA 2000 is a strategy to help reach the six goals developed by the 
President and the Governors of our 50 statea. It provides a national 
framework for the way we think about education. The comprehensive 
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strategy being undertaken by states and localities is intended to help 
communitiefl transform their schools. This is not another federal 
program telling communities what to do and how to do it; instead, 
AMERICA 2000 is about communities taking charge and meeting the goals 
thair way, with other government levels lending support as needed. 

The social service coordination models being implemented or developed by 
states can easily be tied into the six goals of AMERICA 2000. These 
goals are: 

1) All children in America will start school ready to learn. 

By coordinating the services necessary to ensure a student is 
physically, mentally and emotionally ready to start school will 
complement any pre-kindergarden programs a child may have taken. 

2) The high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent. 

The social service coordination models will help prevent 
students from falling behind in school and/or intervene with 
students most at-risk of dropping out, thereby increasing the 
graduation rate. 

3) American students will leave grades 4, 8 and 12 having demonstrated 
competency in challenging subject matter, including English, 
mathematics, science, history, and geography. 

The various models being implemented by schools all emphasize 
the importance of assisting students' needs so they will not 
bring their problems with them to school. By ensuring all 
students come to school ready to learn, the states hope that 
performance will improve in the different subject areas. 

4) U.S. students will be the first in the world in science and 
mathematics achievement. 

This follows the same approach as 1^3. 

5) Every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge 
and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the 
rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

The social services coordination models being developed and 
implemented in the states focus on children in school and the 
their faimilies. To the extent that the models develop adult 
literacy classes or work force training services for parents who 
may need them, this America 2000 goal can be accomplished. 

6) Every school in America will be free of drugs and violence and will 
offer a disciplined environment conducive to learning. 

This goal can be a natural outcome of successful social service 
coordination models for two reasons. First, the students will 
be receiving the assistance they need to be successful in school 
and may not have the desire to experiment with drugs or gangs. 
Second, the parents will become more involved with the school 
and help make it a strong community goal to keep drugs and gangs 
out. 




AMERICA 2000 speakB to a new way of educating American atudentB. It 
calls for the community to take greater charge of ita future. It calls for 
the strengthening of the family. These are the same goals of the state's new 
initiatives to coordinate social services to the children in school and their 
families. These models will help states achieve the goals of AMERICA 2000. 

CONCXOSXON 

It is easy to see that we will have difficulty effectively teaching 
students who come to school hungry, abused or suffering from other mental or 
emotional problems. And we don't need research papers to tell us that we 
cannot treat the child separately without reaching out to the entire family. 
Parents are the child's first teacher. To make the parent strong and 
independent results in similar traits for the children. 

States have taken the lead and developed a new approach to reaching the 
at-risk student. By addressing the child's needs holistically including the 
needs of his/her family, the child will be able to come to school ready to 
learn and achieve to his/her full potential. The new approach does not 
translate into new and costly services; but instead, through a collaborative 
process between the family, schools, communities and local and state service 
agencies, a more efficient and effective method of service delivery results. 
Add to that formula local initiative and planning, and increased parental 
involvement and states will produce a citizenry that is better able to reach 
its potential. 

Charles Bruner's Thinking Collaboratively concludes that policy makers 
and professionals generally agree that at-risk families can be helped, 
provided someone-a school teacher, a community service worker, a minister, or 
some other caring adult-connects with that family to provide gui(?^nce and help 
the child experience success. Testimonials abound from highly successful 
adults who considered themselves "at-risk" youth and point to a caring adult 
who stuck with them and made a critical difference in their lives. 

The states involved with social service coordination models have the 
ability to work with local communities to make this connection happen. 
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STATE SUMMARY OF IMPLEMENTATION TECHNIQUES 

YEAR TYPE OF AGE 
STATE /PROGRAM NAME IMPLEMENTED IMPLEMENTATION GROUP CONTACT NAME 



Colorado 1989-90 Grant Program K-12 David Smith, Director 

Meeting the Needs of No Legislation High Riak Intervention 

Students At-Risk Unit 

Program (303) 866-6861 



Connecticut 

Fsunily Resource 1988 3 Pilots 0-8 yrs. Paul Vivian, Director 

Center Program Legislation (203) 566-4580 



Delaware 

Colonial School Diet. 1988 Federal Grant K-12 ;on Gottshall 

School Dropout Local Program Program Coordinator 

Demonstration No Legislation Colonial School Diet. 

Assistant Program New Castle, Delaware 

(302) 323-2861 



Illinois 

Project SUCCESS 2/92 S Pilots P-K-8th Gary Laozewski 

No Legislation Asst. to Lt. Governor 

for Education 
(217) 782-3734 



Iowa 

School Based Youth 1989-90 Legislation K-9 Ray Morley 

Services Dept. of Education 

Des Moines, Iowa 5031' 
(515) 281-3966 



Kentucky 

Family Resource & 1991-92 Grant Program K-12 Ronnie Dunn, Director 

Youth Services Centers Legislation (502) 564-4986 
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YEAR TYPE OF AGE 
STATE /PROGRAJM NAME IMPLEMENTED IMPLEMENTATION GROUP CONTACT NAME 

Michigan 

Communities First 1991 Cooperative K-12 Stephanie Comai-Page 

services with (517) 373-3400 

Dept • of Social 
Services, Dept. 
of Labor and 
Dept. of 
Education 



Minnesota 

Way to Grow 1985 No Legislation 0-5 yrs. Richard Mammen 

Agreement between Exec. Director 

State, County, Minneapolis Youth 

City and Schools Coordinating Bd. 

of Minneapolis (612) 348-6995 



Missouri 

Caring Communities 1989 2 Pilots K~12 Joan Solomon, Directoi 

No Legislation Urban Education 

Dept. of Elem. 6 Sec. 
Education 
(314) 751-2931 



Nevada 

Washoe At-Risk 1989 No Legialatiion K-12 Jan Miller 

Task Force County Initiated At-Risk Program Coord 

Washoe Co. School Diet 
(702) 348-0200 



New Jersey 

School Based 1988 Grant Program K-12 Roberta Knowlton, 

Social Service Program Legislation Director 

(609) 292-7816 



North Dakota 

Coordination of 1989 Leg. created O-lByrs. John Sauter 

Programs for Children's Executive Director 

Children At-Riek Services (701) 224-3742 

Coordinating 

Committee 

consisting of all 

state agency heads 

providing services 

to children 
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YEAR TYPE OF AGE 
STATS /PROGRAM NAME IMPLEMENTED IMPLEMENTATION GROUP CONTACT NAME 



South Carolina 

Target 2000 1989 Legislation P-K-12 John Tudor 

27 Pilot Projects Program Supervisor 

Dept. of Education's 
Dropout Prevention & 
Retrieval Team 
(803) 734-8477 



South Dakota 

Youth At^Risk 7/91 Legislation 0-18yrs. Christie Johnson, Ccoi 

Trust Fund Grants awarded South Dakota Youth & 

Family Alliance 
(605) 773-3383 



Texas 

Elementary At-Risk 1989-90 5 Pilots K-8 Brian Graham 

Programs Legislation Special Asst. to 

Lt, Governor 
(512) 463-0176 



Texas 

Communities 
In Schools 



1979 kodel Program 

Legislation 



K-12 Susan Hopkins 

State Director 
Communities in Schoolt 
(512) 463-0425 



Utah 

Master Plan for 8/88 
Services for Students 
At Risk 



Grant Program 
No Legislation 



K-12 Stevan J. Kukic, Chair. 

Interagency Team for 
the Development of 
Services for 
Students At Risk 
Utah Office of Ed, 
(801) 538-7762 



West Virginia 

Governor's Cabinet on 
Children & Families 



8/30/90 Legislation 



0-18yra, Lyle Sattes 

Governor's Cabinet 
on Children & 
Families 
(304) 348-0600 
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YEAR TYPE OF AGE 
STATE/PROGRAM NAME IMPLEMENTED IMPLEMENTATION GROUP CONTACT NAME 



Vfiaconsin 

School & Social 1992 

Service 

Collaborative 

Projects 



Leg. Pending K-12 
3 Pilots 
3 Years 



Victor Contrucci 
Division Administrator 
Dept. of Public 
Instruction 
(608) 266-1649 
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